THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
the welter of squabble and wobble, in which the Whigs
floundered. William thought them factious. "The
fault of opposition", he remarked, "is a determination
to make differences where few exist and those trifling."
Nor, in point of fact, did he agree with any of the
main groups of Whig opinion. The Grenvillites had
nothing to offer a man who liked ideas; for they had
none. The Foxites, on the other hand, bristled with
them. But theirs were obsolete. Of what interest was
it to William to preserve the purity of a creed formu-
lated forty years before? As for the Mountain, they
were the worst of the lot; against the war, and in
favour of all sorts of risky changes. He could agree
with the Tories sooner than with them. Yet he was
against the Tories too. Their views were out of date,
and they themselves stupid. William was still young
enough to have a horror of being thought stupid.
As usual, he found himself adopting a middle course.
He wanted a policy moderate and rational; that faced
modern problems, but involved no threat to that
aristocratic supremacy on which in his view the
security of civilization depended. He soon found he
was not alone. Similar thoughts had been circulating
among a number of young men from both parties,
headed, ironically enough, by that peculiar object of
William's youthful contempt, Canning. Canning is
an ambiguous personality. Few people liked him in
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